». International cooperation in countering the 
covert administration of psychoactive 
substances to facilitate the commission of sexual 
assault and other criminal acts 


276. Substances under international control, as well as 
some substances that are not controlled, have been 
known to be used to facilitate the commission of sexual 
assault or other criminal acts. The substances are 
concealed in food or, more frequently, drinks in doses 
that are higher than those used for therapeutic 
purposes, in order to weaken the resistance of 
individuals and ensure that victims have no 
recollection afterwards of what happened. Most 
notable has been the widespread use of flunitrazepam 
as a so-called “date-rape drug”. The Board has referred 
repeatedly to such use and the actions taken by 
Governments and industry to counter such problems.?> 


277. In its resolution 52/8, the Commission on 
Narcotic Drugs addressed the use of pharmaceutical 
products to facilitate sexual assault (“date rape’). In its 
report for 2009, the Board welcomed the adoption of 
Commission resolution 52/8 and urged all 
Governments to implement the resolution as soon as 
possible. The Board also referred to cases in which 
those pharmaceutical products had been used to rob 
victims, for example, to obtain their credit card 
information or use of their motor vehicles, and invited 
the international community to consider the 
implementation of Commission resolution 52/8 with 
regard to such drug-facilitated crime, including sexual 
assault.2° The Board notes that, as a result, the risk of 
use of pharmaceutical products to weaken the 
resistance of potential victims with criminal intent has 
come to the attention of the general public and the 
media. In particular, the fact that sexual assault is often 
facilitated by “date-rape drugs”, and the lack of 
effective countermeasures taken so far was highlighted 
in media reports appearing in many countries and 
regions in 2010. 


278. In the light of those developments and in order to 
obtain more information on the extent of the problem 
and the countermeasures taken so far, the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs adopted resolution 53/7, as 


25 Report of the International Narcotics Control Board for 
2003 (United Nations publication, Sales No. E.06.X1.1), 
paras. 37-39. 

“6 Report of the International Narcotics Control Board for 
2009 _.., paras. 260-268. 
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follow-up to its resolution 52/8. In its resolution 53/7, 
the Commission urged States to combat the 
phenomenon, inter alia, by raising public awareness of 
the modi operandi of the assailants and of the means of 
recourse available to the victims, and encouraged 
States to forward any relevant experiences and research 
findings to the Board and UNODC. In addition, the 
Commission invited States to promote research in that 
area, with a view to measuring the extent of the 
problem, ascertaining the modi operandi and 
identifying the substances used, whether the substances 
were under international control or not. Moreover, the 
Commission urged relevant international organizations, 
including the Board, UNODC and WHO, to gather 
information and further analyse the phenomenon, with 
a view to developing common definitions and 
standards, such as guidelines for forensic analyses to 
identify the presence of psychoactive substances used 
to commit sexual assault or other criminal acts. 


279. Pursuant to Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
resolution 53/7, the Board contacted all Governments 
in July 2010, drawing their attention to that resolution 
and requesting that the information required under the 
resolution be communicated to the Board. By 
1 November 2010, 47 Governments had replied to the 
Board. 


280. The replies received by the above date indicate 
that drug-facilitated criminal acts have occurred in 
many countries and regions. The information available 
suggests that psychoactive substances have been used 
predominantly on young women, for the purpose of 
committing sexual assault. However, in several 
countries, there is also information on drug-tacilitated 
robbery and ownership fraud, in which cases the 
victims tend to be men. Most Governments indicated 
that they have difficulties in providing accurate data on 
this issue, owing to the lack of forensic or other 


evidence in such cases. The actual extent of the 
problem is therefore hard to ascertain, and it is 


believed to be significantly underreported in most 
countries. 


281. The reason for the difficulties in collecting such 
data is that victims themselves may not be aware that a 
crime has been committed, or may not be willing or 
able to make a public accusation. First, they may not 
remember what happened as a consequence of having 
taken such substances. Second, since the preparations 
used by the assailants are tasteless, colourless and 
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odourless, victims may not suspect that they have been 
drugged and thus may not consider undertaking a 
forensic examination of their blood or urine. Third, 
substances such as gamma-butyrolactone (GBL) and 
GHB are metabolized very quickly and may not, after a 
few hours, leave any traces in blood or urine. In 
addition, in the case of sexual assault, in some cultures 
the nature of the crime makes it difficult for the victim 
to seek professional help, especially when the assailant 
had been acquainted with the victim before the crime. 
Victims may not report such incidents out of shame or 
fear of being blamed or because of the stigma that, in 
some societies, is associated with being a victim of 
such crime. Therefore, law enforcement authorities 
dealing with cases involving drug-tfacilitated crime 
should undergo special training on interrogating the 
victims of such crime. The Board therefore trusts that 
Governments will not limit their search for such data to 
official criminal records but will also continue looking 
for empirical data, for example, by contacting social 
workers, including special services and crisis centres 
for women, and the medical profession, to obtain 
realistic estimates of the extent of the problem. 


282. The Board is pleased to note that many countries 
have introduced countermeasures to tackle this 
problem, as recommended in Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs resolution 53/7. In that connection, the Board 
welcomes initiatives started by some Governments, in 
cooperation with industry, to prevent the diversion and 
use of medicines for the commission of drug-facilitated 
crime, similar to what was done with flunitrazepam in 
the 1990s, without having a negative impact on the 
bioavailability and medical use of the preparations in 
question. The Board calls on all Governments that have 
not yet done so and that are affected by such problems, 
to consider taking appropriate measures to prevent the 
covert administration of psychoactive substances to 
commit sexual assault or other crime. 


283. The Board notes the actions taken and planned by 
UNODC and interested Governments to develop 
common definitions and guidelines for forensic 
analyses, with a view to identifying the presence of 
psychoactive substances used to commit sexual assault 
or other criminal acts. The Board welcomes those 
initiatives and will support them in accordance with its 
mandate. Furthermore, the Board will continue to 
monitor problems experienced with drug-facilitated 
crime, share the information collected with UNODC 
and other international bodies, such as WHO, take 
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further action as necessary to develop appropriate 
countermeasures, and include in future annual reports 
newly received information on the subject, as 
applicable. 


6. Plant material containing psychoactive 
substances 


284. Many plants that contain psychoactive substances 
with stimulating or hallucinogenic properties, as well 
as preparations made from those plants, have 
traditional uses in some countries or regions; for 
example, some are used in religious rites. Under the 
1961 Convention and that Convention as amended by 
the 1972 Protocol, plants that are the sources of 
narcotic drugs, such as cannabis plant, opium poppy 
and coca bush, are subject to specific control measures. 
In contrast, although some active stimulant or 
hallucinogenic ingredients contained in certain plants 
are controlled under the 1971 Convention, no plants 
are currently controlled under that Convention or under 
the 1988 Convention. Preparations (e.g. decoctions for 
oral use) made from plants containing those active 
ingredients are also not under international control. 


285. Examples of such plants or plant material include 
khat (Catha edulis), whose active ingredients cathinone 
and cathine are listed in Schedules I and III of the 
1971 Convention; ayahuasca, a preparation made from 
plants indigenous to the Amazon basin of South 
America, mainly a jungle vine (anisteriopsis caapi) 
and another tryptamine-rich plant (Psvchotria viridis) 
containing a number of psychoactive alkaloids, 
including DMT; the peyote cactus (Lophophora 
williamsii), containing mescaline; magic mushrooms 
(Psilocvbe), which contain psilocybine and psilocine: 
Ephedra, containing ephedrine; “kratom” (Mitragvna 
speciosa), a plant indigenous to South-East Asia that 
contains mitragynine; iboga (TJabernanthe iboga), a 
plant that contains the hallucinogen ibogaine and is 
native to the western part of Central Africa; varieties of 
Datura containing hyoscyamine (atropine) and 
scopolamine; and Sa/via divinorum, a plant originating 
in Mexico that contains the hallucinogen salvinorin A. 


286. The Board notes increased interest in the 
recreational use of such plant materials. In addition, 
such plants are often used outside of their original 
socio-economic context to exploit substance abusers. 
As they can be transported quickly by air to any 
country in the world, the use of such plants or of 


